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PROCLAIMING THE NEWS—State Highway 
Engineer Luther DeBerry made_ splashy 
front page headlines in Longview news- 
papers July 19—the day which Longview 
and Gregg County officially proclaimed to 
be “his.” Special events were held during 
the day in which public officials, business 
leaders and residents lauded the Texas 
Highway Department for its “continuing 
contributions to Texas progress,” and 
praised DeBerry ‘‘for his great interest in 
highway problems and needs of Gregg 
County and Northeast Texas.’ A special 
tabloid in the Longview newspapers was 
devoted entirely to the Highway Depart- 
ment. After receiving a framed copy of 
the “B. L. DeBerry Day” proclamation from 
County Judge Henry O. Gossett, DeBerry 
said the Highway Department has attained 
its noteworthy reputation ‘‘because of tre- 
mendous public interest and support.” 
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About Our Cover 
Motorists traveling through Austin on IH 35 can now have 
the unusual experience of driving under two 40-foot-wide 
bridges that form a double-deck design over the city’s main 
expressway. The bridges, which are planned to be opened 
in 1974, will traverse the one and one-half miles of high 
density development through Austin expanding the exist- 
ing four-lane expressway to eight lanes. The unique de- 
sign was the only feasible approach to the dilemma caused 
when Austin mushroomed from 100,000 population in 1952 
when IH 35 opened, to over 300,000 residents in 1972. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 
Tourists in the El Paso area watch authentic Pueblo folk 
dances in the courtyard of the Tigua Indian Center. Other 
attractions in the center are a craft shop, restaurant, mu- 
seum and two outdoor ovens where bread is baked daily. 
In the background is the oldest mission in the state, Ysleta, 
which was established a year after the Pueblo Revolt of 
1680 when the Spanish brought the Tigua Indians to Texas 
from New Mexico. Ever since their arrival, the Indians have 
clung to their mission and their Pueblo traditions. For an 
excursion into the Tigua culture, join us on page 8 as we 
visit “‘The Indians Who Stop Traffic.”’ 

Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Condry Hits the Bull's Eye 


Thunk. 

“Bull’s eye.” 

Thud. 

“Another bull’s eye.” 

The steel balls chewed into the 
cardboard targets in methodical, 
dull thuds. The announcer called 
off the bull’s eyes as 36-year-old 
James Wendel Condry put 10 shots 
from his trusty slingshot through 
the red circle. The score was a per- 
fect 100. It allowed Condry to hang 
onto the lead and win the coveted 
second annual World Champion- 
ship Slingshot Tournament, a two- 
day contest held in Carrizo Springs, 
June 9 and 10. 

Condry, a_ six-foot, four-inch, 
250-lb. engineering technician with 
the Highway Department in Car- 
rizo Springs, was one of 32 adults 


entered in the contest. He beat out 
Billy Grantham of Luling who was 
last year’s champion. 

Several fathers and sons were 
entered, including Charley Wim- 
berly (third place), an engineering 
technician with the Highway De- 
partment in Uvalde, whose three 
sons were entered in the junior di- 
vision. Tommy, 14, placed third. 

Jim Tankersley of Luling finish- 
ed among the top seniors and his 
son, James Jr., was runner-up. 
Bubba Lee Mager of Luling won 
the junior division. Tankersley also 
had a six-year-old son entered in 
the contest. 

Slingshot-shooters came from 
Asherton, Catarina, Carrizo 
Springs, Laredo, Uvalde, Corpus 
Christi, Luling and Concan. 


“There aren’t as many contest- 
ants this year,’ said Baldonado 
Martinez, “But the competition is 
a lot stronger. Next year it ought’a 
really be tough.” 

That’s the way Andy Armstrong 
wants it. Armstrong, manager of 
the chamber of commerce, said 
they were looking for a festival or 
contest last year that would put 
Carrizo Springs “on the map.” So 
the slingshot tournament was 
born. 

There was talk this year from a 
man in Three Rivers who said he 
could beat anybody in that part of 
the country. 

“But he didn’t show,” remarked 
Condry. “Guess he’s just a blow- 
hard.” 

Contestants used stocks from 
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Wendel Condry’s co-workers watch with 
quiet interest as the big world champion 
slingshot shooter takes aim at a target 
behind the Carrizo Springs residency. 


Billy Grantham displays his accuracy with 
a slingshot as he shoots a can from 
Bubba Lee Mager’s head. 


the store-bought kind to mesquite 
to machine-tooled aluminum. But 
nearly all of them used surgical 
tubing to deliver the shots instead 
of the old, traditional rubber bands 
cut from an inner tube. 
Contestants waiting to shoot 
talked about the wind and how it 


might throw them off target, how 
to hold the ball in the sling and 
how to release it so it went true. 
Billy Grantham nervously smoked 
a cigarette and mumbled that his 
title was on the line. 

Luling had the most entries, 
thanks to J. B. Rackley who had 


J. B. Rackley warms up for the tournament by shooting pennies and cans out of the air. 
Here he takes aim and lets fly a steel ball at a can tossed high in the air. 


taught them how to use a sling- 
shot. The older man was not doing 
well that day. 

“Rackley taught me and Billy 
everything we know,” said Jim 
Tankersley. “If this contest had 
been held 10 years ago, there would 
have been no competition. Rackley 
would have won hands down.” 

Why does a man use a slingshot? 

“What we killed on Sunday 
morning was what we had for Sun- 
day dinner,” said Rackley. ‘We 
was too poor to buy shells even if 
we had a .22. We fed a lot of peo- 
ple using this old slingshot.” 

Rackley said he uses steel ball 
bearings because they fly straight 
and they do a good job on a kill. 

“If you don’t shoot too hard at 
a cottontail, you can get your ball 
back. But if you shoot too hard, 
the ball goes through and you lose 
ites 

Perhaps if the slingshot tourna- 
ment had featured a moving tar- 
get, Rackley and Grantham would 
have won it all. At any rate, the 
competition promises to be stiffer 
next year. 

Condry does not shoot every day, 
maybe every two weeks right now. 

“T guess about next May I'll 
start practicing every day to get 
ready for the tournament,” said 
Condry, as he pulled back on the 
slingshot and let one last ball find 
its mark. & 
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DOGIE WRIGHT nestled safely in 
his mother’s womb the day his 
father killed Jethro Fry.* He must 
have felt her body flinch from the 
gunshots, their explosive symbol- 
ism ringing of his destiny as a 
Texas lawman. 

“My mother was sitting there on 
the front porch and she heard the 
shots,” Dogie was saying. “But she 
didn’t know who was shooting at 
who. And you can imagine, a wo- 
man, packing me at the time, and 
already with three other kids—and 
a Ranger only made about $30 a 
month in those days—you can 
imagine what she went through.” 

A Texas Ranger at Cotulla, Will 
Wright had crossed paths with Fry 
before. When he was summoned to 
town that day in 1901, he knew 
there would be a shooting. So did 
his wife. 

“He saddled up and went down 
there. And he tied his horse in 
front of a saloon, took his Win- 
chester, and put it behind the bar. 
Then he came out on the sidewalk, 
a board sidewalk, and met these 
two fellows. 

“My father told me that he 
wanted to get ’em separated if he 
could, and he nodded his head to 
the right for this fellow to step 
off the sidewalk. And, hell, that 
fellow shot. He’da killed my father 
if he hadn’t nodded his head over.” 

As the bullet zipped past Will 
Wright’s ear, the Ranger drew his 
own pistol and shot Fry five times. 

“My mother told me this,” con- 
tinued Dogie. “They heard the 
shots, and all the ladies came out 
in their yards. And there was this 
old Dr. Livingston. He drank some 
and he was about half-shot. And 
he wore an old long coat. He 
rode up the street and tipped his 
hat to all the ladies in the yards 
and said, ‘Well, ladies, everything’s 
all right. Will Wright just got 
through killin’ Fry’.” 

Thus was Emanuel Avant 
“Dogie”’ Wright born into violence. 


*“Jethro Fry” is a pseudonym. 
Dogie Wright requested that the 
real name of this man, a local 
troublemaker, not be used. 


Violence. Born to oppose it, Dogie was destined to 
embrace it, to turn violence against violence, asa... 


Texas 


Lawman 


Photographs and story by Herman Kelly 
Travel and Information Division 


At age 17 Dogie became the sec- 
ond youngest man ever to join the 
Texas Rangers. Captain William 
Lee Wright enlisted his underaged 
son in 1918 after getting special 
permission from the adjutant gen- 
eral. Without the bending of a 
regulation, common to those less 
bureaucratic times, Texas might 
never have reaped one of its out- 
standing lawmen. 

Now 73 years old, Dogie was 
standing in his old office at Sierra 
Blanca where he served simultan- 
eously as Hudspeth County Sheriff 
and Tax Assessor Collector from 
1953 until his retirement five years 
ago. Last year he had suffered a 
stroke while traveling through Ty- 
ler. Yet, in this office he now 
stood as he always had. Only his 
badge was missing. 

Somewhere out that office win- 
dow lay the fading shadows of his 
past. They would stretch to Pre- 
sidio where he_ served under 
Ranger Captain Jerry Gay, to Del 
Rio under Captain A. W. Cunning- 
ham, and to the Austin Head- 
quarters Company with Frank 
Hamer, who would later track 
down and kill Bonnie and Clyde. 

During these years the Texas 
Rangers organization fell into a 
spoils system that became more 
spoiled with each new governor. A 
Ranger had little job security and 
perhaps less pride. In 1922 Dogie 
resigned from the Rangers to be- 


come a deputy U. S. Marshal at 
Laredo. But the youthful Dogie fell 
ill. After a brief time at Floresville 
where he grew up, Dogie headed 
for El Paso to recuperate in its 
climate. Two days later a friend 
helped him start a 27-year career 
with the U. S. Border Patrol. 

It was 1924, prohibition, just 
about the time the tequila runners 
were perfecting their network. 
These were the roaring twenties, 
full of fun and speakeasies. Much 
public sentiment went against 
those who would enforce such a 
law. But the law was real and so 
were the smugglers’ bullets. 

“T’ve often said that was one of 
the most vicious times in the his- 
tory of the border,” Dogie said. 
“Those smugglers had been in a 
revolution since 1910. They were 
gunmen; they knew how to handle 
a gun. They were good horsemen, 
and they knew their brush country 
just like the palms of their hands. 
You weren’t dealing with a green- 
horn, you were dealing with a man 
who was equivalent to you. 

“We'd lay on that river at night, 
and we were fighting all the time. 
They fought over that liquor. 
When something’s worth money, 
they'll fight over it. And a $1.50 
bottle of whiskey was worth $25 
in Kansas City. They’ll fight over 
it just like they’re fighting over 
this narcotics today.” Dogie 
paused, then added, ‘‘We lost a lot 


t Standing in a corner of his old office 
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of men; we killed a lot of smug- 
glers.” 

You lay on the banks of the Rio 
Grande in the blackness, straining 
your eyes and ears, waiting. The 
waiting was the hardest. When the 
fighting started, you were engulf- 
ed in a fantasy of flashes. You shot 
at them, unable to see whether 
your bullets had hit their mark. 
When it was over, you still didn’t 
know. Had you killed? 

“T never killed a man in personal 
combat,” Dogie was saying. “I’ve 
been in many fights along the river 
at night. But you don’t know who’s 
who. I never had a man to resist 
arrest, and I’ve arrested many of 
7em. Just been lucky, I guess, never 
had) to. kill a man.” 

Dogie grinned and pointed to a 
picture on the wall. 

“You see that Model T Ford with 
the stop sign on it? I’m standing 
there at the end. That’s the way 
we used to check the highways.” 

The sign, a cloth banner, read: 
[eseOrrICERS—STOP.” Dogie 
explained how he and his partner 
used the sign at night. They would 
tie one end of the banner to the 
Model T, which they had parked 
in a roadside ditch. With the ban- 
ner lying on the road surface, his 


in the Hudspeth County Courthouse at Sierra Blanca, 
former Texas lawman Dogie Wright becomes a part of the Dogie Wright Museum. 


partner waited in the opposite 
ditch for a car to come. Dogie, 
armed with a shotgun, would find 
a vantage point which overlooked 
the highway. 

“When my partner saw a car 
coming, he’d wait till it got about 
right. Then he’d pull that rope and 
the sign would raise up across the 
highway. And they, of course, 
would immediately jam on the 
brakes. At times, they would try 
to run over or around us. 

“On one particular night, we saw 
a car coming about three or four 
o’clock in the morning. They tried 
to run around us. I threw a shell 
in my shotgun and hollered at ’em 
to stop, and they stopped imme- 
diately. I shined my light in the 
window and noticed a Mexican offi- 
cer, a fiscale, was driving. I recog- 
nized him by the way he dressed. 
He started reaching for his pass- 
port. And I looked in the back seat 
—it was an old Studebaker touring 
car—and saw Luis Leon, a former 
governor of Chihuahua [Mexico]. 
The fellow on the front seat stuck 
his hand over across the driver and 
says, ‘Lindbergh’s my name. I’m 
Charles Lindbergh.’ 

“IT knew him by the dimple on 
his chin. 


‘Histories seem to take both the displayed items and the visitor back to wilder times. 
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“He was cold and he told me, 
says, ‘God, I wonder if there’s a 
place. ...’ I said, ‘There’s no 
place open this time of night.’ But 
I woke up an ol’ boy at the Red 
Ball fillin’ station and got him to 
give ’em some gas. I introduced 
this kid to Lindbergh and god, his 
eyes got about this big.” Dogie 
formed the size with his thumbs 
and fingers. 

Lindbergh’s plane had crashed 
near Durango, Mexico. Officials 
there had cooperated with his re- 
quest for privacy and had hidden 
him from the press for several 
days. They were still keeping his 
whereabouts a secret when they 
brought him into Texas at Fabens. 
Meanwhile, the press speculated 
about Lindbergh’s activities in 
Mexico. 

“T’d been reading about him in 
the papers,” Dogie said. ‘“They said 
he was hunting, and aw, told all 
kinds of. . . . He said it was a lot 
of baloney, said, “I didn’t shoot 
deer from an airplane. I didn’t kill 
a bear or nothing,” says, ‘It was too 
hot to kill a deer’.” 

Dogie told several other stories, 
each amplifying a picture on the 
wall. His old office is literally pap- 
ered with them. The pictures crowd 
around all four walls, parade down 
the sides of the hall, and gather in 
sizable bunches on the walls of a 
huge outer office. There are about 
500 in all, pictures of Rangers, 
Ranger camps, portraits of law- 
men, Pancho Villa, General John 
Pershing, outlaws such as John 
Wesley Hardin (with bullet holes 
in him), and many others. 

He started collecting pictures 
about 25 years ago. While Dogie 
was assistant chief of the Border 
Patrol in Tucson, Arizona, someone 
removed his picture album from 
his locker. He began collecting pic- 
tures from friends to replace those 
that had been stolen. He has add- 
ed to the collection ever since. Stu- 
dents and writers borrow pictures 
from him often, and Time-Life re- 
cently used some in a book about 
cowboys of the old west. 

Intermingled with the pictures 
are guns, leg irons, handcuffs, and 
even thumbcuffs. There is a wood- 


Dogie’s private collection of guns and 
badges includes those used by him, his 
father, Texas Ranger Captain William Lee 
Wright, and his uncle, Milam M. Wright, 
who was also a Ranger and a sheriff of 
Sierra Blanca. Dogie’s older brother, 
Charles H. Wright, also served in the 
Rangers and the U. S. Customs Service, 
but died of a heart attack in 1938. 


en packsaddle, meat cleaver, hob- 
bles, and spurs, including a con- 
quistador spur found 35 miles from 
Sierra Blanca. 

These and many other items are 
on public display in the Hudspeth 
County Courthouse at Sierra Blan- 
ca. The Dogie Wright Collection is 
featured on the Texas Mountain 
Trail. The Highway Department’s 
travel book, Texas—Land of Con- 
trast, also reminds tourists to stop 
and enjoy a taste of the past. 

With luck, the visitor will find 
Dogie there. Seeing the pictures is 
worth the stop, but hearing Dogie 
talk about them is an unforgettable 
experience. 

“That picture over there is of 


Lyndon Johnson,” Dogie might be- 
gin. “‘He’s talking to my father the 
first time he ran for office. He got 
beat the first time he ran.” 

Then Dogie might tell about the 
time Jeff Milton was conductor on 
a train that stopped at Ysleta. As 
Milton stretched his legs by the 
tracks, he noticed a fair young 
lady. 

“Oh, I wish I could have some 
of that mistletoe outta the top of 
that tree,” she purred. 

“Why, mam, if I had my gun, 
I’d shoot it out of there for you,” 
said Milton in his deepest voice. 

Overhearing this exchange was 
Texas Ranger Captain John R. 
Hughes. Naturally, he couldn’t 
pass up a chance to let this young 
conductor make a fool out of him- 
self. 

“Here, 
sald. 

Milton took the pistol and neatly 
shot the mistletoe out of the tree. 

“Why, son, you ought to be a 
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use my gun,’ Hughes 


Texas Ranger,” said the surprised 
Captain Hughes. 

“T’ve been a Ranger already,” 
Milton said. 

The two became lifetime friends. 
Dogie knew them well. 

“Jeff Milton was the most polite 
fellow you’d ever meet anywhere. 
He’d just bow and scrape. But he’d 
kill you in a minute,” Dogie said. 

Pointing out a picture of Gen- 
eral Pershing, Dogie might say, 
“General Patton was stationed 
here in Sierra Blanca before he 
joined Pershing to fight Pancho 
Villa. Old ‘Blood and Guts’ de- 
voted six pages of his book, A Por- 
trait of Patton, to Sierra Blanca. 
He was here in 1916 when it was 
full of Rangers and gunmen, and 
he ate that stuff up. He said in his 
book that this was the ‘damnedest 
place he ever saw’.” 

After spending some time with 
Dogie in his old office/museum, 
you might well say the same thing 
today. & 
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National Highway Week °73 


SEVERAL BIG EVENTS will high- 
light Highway Week in Texas 
September 23-29 under the theme: 
“Better Roads—Better Living.” 

Among the biggest and earliest 
is a joint Dallas-Fort Worth meet- 
ing to be held on Monday, Septem- 
ber 24 in the new Tarrant County 
Convention Center in Fort Worth 
under sponsorship of the chambers 
of commerce of both cities. 

Main speaker will be Fort Worth 
Congressman Jim Wright who 
served as chairman of the confer- 
ence committee for the 1973 Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Bill. 

Another cooperative effort will 
come on Friday, September 28 
when cities, counties and councils 
in the area embraced by the Deep 
East Texas Development Associa- 
tion host Highway Commission 
members and top hands in the De- 
partment. 

Polk County Judge Peyton Wal- 
ters delivered the invitations in 
person at the Commission’s August 
meeting in Austin. 

The Deep East Texans have 
planned a fast-moving day cover- 
ing a big chunk of Southeast Tex- 
as. It is so fast moving that the 
hosts have ordered jet helicopters 
to keep up with the schedule. 

Starting at Livingston, the 
group will tour the Big Thicket and 
Lake Livingston arriving at the 
Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reser- 
vation in time for a catfish dinner 
and ceremonies. 

Chances are good that some 
newly initiated members of the 
tribe with more than a passing in- 
terest in highways will take off 
after lunch for a look at Sam Ray- 
burn and Toledo Bend lakes and 
highway dedications at Nacog- 
doches and Lufkin. 

Meanwhile, there will be other 
events throughout the state includ- 
ing open houses planned by many 
districts. Major activities are 
shaping up in almost every section. 
Tom H. Taylor, director of Travel 
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State Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry and Governor Dolph Briscoe add the final 
touch to Highway Week with the signing of the proclamation. 


and Information, is coordinator for 
the event this year and is handling 
arrangements for appearances by 
members of the Highway Commis- 
sion and the administration. Gene 
Robbins, president of the Texas 
Good Roads Association, is coordi- 
nating speeches by others in the 
Department and by speakers from 
industry. 

Governor Dolph Briscoe set the 
tone of the observance in officially 
designating the week. 

“Highways are important to the 
movement of goods and people be- 
tween cities,” his official memoran- 
dum noted. “Equally important are 
the thousands of miles of urban 
highways, freeways and major ar- 


terial streets which have been de- 
veloped cooperatively between all 
levels of government. 

“These travelways take most 
Texans to work, whether they 
drive their own cars or ride public 
transportation. And when work is 
done, they transport Texans and 
their visitors to recreation spots. 
They are essential to the health of 
business and industry. They are 
carriers of police, fire and other 
emergency services. 

“Streets and highways transport 
the bride to the altar, the sick to 
the hospital, children to school and 
the family to church. Highways 
are basic. Indeed, better roads do 
bring better living.” £3 
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Drive the Gulf Coast between Galveston and Brownsville anytime 
of the year and you can probably catch a glimpse of those.... 


‘Texas Siirimpers 


ALL SEAS AND COASTS have their 
fishermen: Gloucester for two cen- 
turies has welcomed home its 
weather-daring North Atlantic cod 
and herring fishermen; the sunny 
harbors of Southern California are 
the home ports seldom seen by far- 
ranging Pacific tuna fleets, and the 
shallow bays and crescent shore- 
line of the temperamental Gulf of 
Mexico yield big harvests of fishes 
for assortments of briny fishers 


Palmfull Of Prawns—Jumbo brown shrimp 
like these are scooped up by trawlers 
working through the night far out in the 
Gulf. By the time the state’s shrimp catch 
completes the processing and retailing 


chain, the gross sales impact of the in- 
dustry amount to $300 million annually. 


Photographs and story by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


who catch with hooks and nets. 
But when considering the Gulf’s 
scaly resources, shrimp come fore- 
most, and Texas comes forth each 
year with the biggest shrimp catch. 
Nearly every Gulf port harbors 
a shrimp fleet, and Texas moors 
most. The picturesque shrimp 
basins from Sabine Pass to Port 
Isabel, where in showy colors the 
spiny-rigged boats languish quietly 
between trips to sea, have be- 
come popular side attractions for 
visitors to the Texas coast. Nestled 
at the piers or trudging along be- 
yond the breaker line off our 
beaches, shrimp boats are almost 
as familiar a sight in the waters of 


the Gulf as are sea gulls in the 
blue skies over it. Follow any high- 
way which rolls along within view 
of the Gulf or one of Texas’ wide 
sheltered bays, and working 
shrimpers are likely to catch your 
eye. But naturally, they play a far 
bigger role in the Texas coast pic- 
ture than to become a part of the 
pleasing scenery. 

Last year when it came time for 
renewals, some 7,300 commercial 
bay and Gulf fishing boats were 
issued new annual licenses by the 
state—about twice as many regis- 
trations as were recorded 10 years 
ago. By the end of the 1972 sea- 
son, the boats—every kind from 
flimsily rigged outboards to 90-foot 
steel hull trawlers—had landed 
a hefty 61 million pounds of white, 
pink and brown shrimp; dockside 
value: $79.4 million. After this 
catch was sorted, frozen, packaged 
and shipped overland to be stacked 
behind grocery seafood counters 
across the nation, then finally gob- 
bled up for dinner, the gross sales 
impact by the industry scaled up 
another $318 million. Needless to 
say, shrimp have played no small 
part in the development of the 
state’s coastal cities. 

Texas’ shrimping is big business 
and it keeps getting bigger—bar- 
ring periodic setbacks by hurri- 
canes and cyclic declines in shrimp 
populations. The rising price of 
shrimp—selling ‘‘off the boat” this 
year from $1 to $3 per pound—has 
encouraged an unprecedented run 
on the shrimping grounds in the 
Gulf and Caribbean. New methods 
and machinery introduced into the 
industry in recent years, like freez- 
ing units which enable trawlers to 
prolong their fishing trips for sev- 
eral weeks until their holds are 
stuffed full, have also caused the 
fleet and the competition for 


shrimp to increase sharply. 

“Seems like everybody today is 
thinking he can get real rich if he 
stops what he’s doin’ and takes up 
shrimpin’,” grumbled the crusty 
skipper of a venerable 60-foot 
woodhull trawler tied up at Free- 
port, one of the state’s largest 
shrimp boat ports. 

“Few days ago, before the Gulf 
(shrimping) season opened, why, 
boats was jammed in five hulls 
deep next to these docks jus’ wait- 
in’ to get out to blue water. But 
five, ten years ago there weren’t 
nothin’ like that to be seen around 
here ’cept when a storm chased the 
shrimpers in.” 

Tied in next to this man’s ves- 
sel was another well-used woodhull 


owned by four University of Miami 
graduate students. Two of the crew 
members were oceanographic sci- 
ence students. They were using 
profits from shrimping to pay off 
their $30,000 boat and fill their 
pockets with cash to hold them 
during the coming semesters. By 
no means are they the only college 
students spending summers at 
work aboard shrimpers. High 
school kids are discovering this to 
be a good way to make summer 
money for cars and school clothes. 

The Floridians’ dockside neigh- 
bor, the seasoned Gulf captain, 


eyed them disgustedly. He, like 
many other longtime shrimpers 
along the Texas coast, complained 
competition 


about being even 


tougher this season because of the 
appearance of sizeable Cuban and 
Mexican trawling fleets in the 
Gulf, and from declines in shrimp 
populations along the central Gulf 
states due to heavy runoff of 
spring flood waters. Shrimping has 
been poor from the upper Texas 
coast across the Louisiana beds to 
Florida, while the ever-abundant 
waters from Port Aransas south- 
ward to Mexico’s Yucatan have 
drawn a heavier concentration of 
boats. 


Idle shrimpers line the docks at Port 
Aransas between trips to sea. Texas has 
the largest shrimp fleet, numbering more 
than 7,300 vessels of all sizes. Quiet, color 
basins such as this are side attractions 
for visitors to the Texas coast. 


A shrimp boat rigman “dumps the bag” containing about 300 pounds of squirming sea 


life which has been trapped during a two-hour trawl with one of his boat’s two huge 


funnel-shaped nets. 


“Them Cubans are keepin’ every- 
thing they catch ... sharks, pee- 
wees (small shrimp normally re- 
turned to the deep), everything,” 
explained Richard Bigner, a youth- 
ful, round-faced shrimpboat mas- 
ter from Port Aransas. ‘‘They got 
a whole fleet of super trawlers 
(75- to 95-footers) out there which 
empty their holds into these big 
mother ships. 

“Now the mother ships are like 
tankers... big things, and they’re 
outfitted just like a pier-side fish 
processing plant... a regular float- 
ing factory,” he continued. ‘Odd 
thing about them ships is some got 
Cuban crews working for Japanese 
officers.” 

The U.S. Coast Guard and Texas 
game wardens have been keeping 
their eye on the Cuban fleet to 
make sure they cruise beyond the 
12-mile contiguous fishing boun- 
dary established by the United 
States. The state closes shrimping 
within nine miles of the coast from 
June 1 to July 15. But even with 
designated fishing limits and sea- 
sons, Texas shrimpers gripe that 
the foreigners constitute a threat 
in the waters which American 
boats have historically dominated. 

As long as the Cubans stay out- 
side the 12-mile limit they can op- 
erate legally, but as an angry fore- 
man at a seafood processing plant 


snapped: ‘‘What good is it to have 
all these seasons and limits set up 
to where shrimp can multiply and 
give us good catches year after 
year, and then have those Cubans 
out there scooping up almost as 
many shrimp as we do?” 
Shrimpers characteristically will 
moan, cuss and complain about 
anything that gets in their way. It 
may be a lazy rigman, a slow leak 
in the bow, a Cuban super trawler, 
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a shark in the net bag or a too- 
bright moon. Most are cantanker- 
ous and tough (what seamen 
aren’t?). They have to be. Theirs 
is a rough and adverse profession 
where fortune is as capricious as 
the weather over the Gulf and as 
unpredictable as day-to-day shrimp 
prices on shore. 

“Yeah, there’s good money in 
shrimpin,’ James Gooding an- 
swered from the salt-rusted wheel- 
house of his 25-year-old trawler 
Morning Star. “But you sure gotta 
work like hell to make it.” 

That’s an understatement. There 
is no need to gloss over the busi- 
ness and paraphernalia of shrimp- 
ing with all the color and charm 
which snap-shooting tourists to the 
Gulf Coast give it. 

“The only thing that most peo- 
ple know about shrimping is what 
they put in their mouths in some 
restaurant,” summed a net-mend- 
ing crewman aboard a_ trawler 
claiming Port Isabel as home. His 
weather-lined, sunburned face said 
enough for what goes into catching 
shrimp. 

By far the greatest tonnage 
caught by Texas shrimpers are 
brown shrimp which lurk in the 
deeper waters. Unlike the larger 
white shrimp which are netted 
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ng is in the hours spent combing out 


shrimp from the heap of slithery, slimy, smelly sea life which also becomes trapped 


in the trawl nets. 


Fresh-caught shrimp are conveyed from 
ship to shore under the eye of a process- 
ing plant inspector who will assure no 
time is wasted in cleaning, sorting and 
packaging the shrimp for transport. 


during the daylight hours close to | 


shore, browns burrow in muddy 
beds far out in the Gulf while the 
sun is out, and emerge after dark 
to feed. So fishing for them is car- 
ried out from sunset to sunup. 

At dusk, when the steady Gulf 
breeze turns from hot to cool and 
the sun simmers into the horizon, 
trawler crews yawn, down a cup of 
stout black coffee and up-anchor to 
begin work. The rig winches are 
set in neutral and the vessel is put 
in forward. The skipper signals to 
“Let ’em out” and the nets splash 
into the sea. Weighted wooden 
“doors” rigged at the corners of 
the mouths of each net serve like 
rudders to open and guide it down 
along the bottom to scoop schools 
of shrimp. The trawl nets are from 
40 to 90 feet long. Their wide 
mouths taper backward so that 
shrimp, and everything else that 
gets in the way, are swept into the 
trap and funneled into a 15-foot, 
narrow-necked bag. 

During the first drag, the crew 
rests while the captain steers his 
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With time to spare in port before the opening of the offshore shrimping season, the 


skipper of a woodhull trawler adds a brighter hue to its starboard beam. 


vessel on a course through the 
darkness, occasionally scanning his 
depth finder’s chart or listening in 
on squawky radio conversations be- 
tween far-off shrimp boat captains. 
Rival skippers—friends ashore but 
competitors at sea—usually make 
evasive replies to questions about 
their fishing luck. Partner captains 
(those who work for the same boat 
owner or processing plant) some- 
times speak a coded language, 


knowing their conversations are 
monitored by other boats. But all 
skippers like long-winded talks 
over the radio. A wheelhouse can 
be a lonesome place in the dead of 
night far at sea. 

Around midnight the helmsman 
awakens the crew. The _ rusty 
winches are set in gear to reel in 
the nets. As the winch drums and 
pulleys labor to haul in the slug- 
gish nets, their eerie squealing kills 


all familiar sounds and directs at- 
tention toward the darkness a- 
stern. It is a spooky feeling to wait 
for the monstrous nets to emerge 
from the black fathoms. And when 
they finally do, they break the sur- 
face in a frothy wake and flounder 
limply in the waves beyond the 


hull like two enormous, hooked sea 
fish, weakened and dying at the 
end of a long struggle against the 
cable. 

The shutoff of the winch breaks 
the spell. The crewmen stir into 
action; as eager to haul aboard the 
bulging nets as children poised be- 
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a task now more commonly accomplished 
by machines, an aging weaver ties to- 
gether the sections of a new trawl net, 
unstained by the mud and marine life it 
will snare from the floor of the Gulf. 


fore unopened Christmas boxes. 
The rigman snatches a “lazy line” 
and the bag is pulled to the gun- 
wale and carefully hoisted over the 
afterdeck with block and tackle. 
Greatly outsized by the catch sus- 
pended above him, a crewman steps 
in and deftly yanks open a rope 
knot which breaks open the bag 
and out spills a roily, slimy, 500- 
pound flood of angry snapping 
crabs, wriggling silvery fish and 
thousands of docile, stalk-eyed 
shrimp. 

As soon as the bag is dumped, 
the suspense and magic that fol- 
lowed its movement up from the 
depths, out of the water, and onto 
the boat, is gone. Now comes the 
chief drudgery of shrimping: cull- 
ing the slippery shrimp by hand 
from the stinging, tangled, pinch- 
ing mass of marine life. It’s back- 
aching work to be accomplished 
quickly (two or three hours), in 
any kind of weather or sea condi- 
tions. And by the time the crew 
has finished pawing through the 
first pile, it’s time to pull in the 
nets and dump out another heap, 
and then another and another. If 
shrimp are abundant, there may be 
as many as five drags through the 
night until sunrise. If the catch 
has been poor during the night, the 
captain may steer toward the 
beach and trawl during the day in 
shallower water for white shrimp. 

But quitting time usually is at 
dawn and the morning sun is a 
welcome sight. The anchor is drop- 
ped and the last baskets of shrimp 
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are lowered into the holds to be 
iced down. The pungent fragrance 
of coffee and bacon cooking in the 
deckhouse kitchen waft back 
temptingly in the morning air. The 
deck is scrubbed down. The nets 
are strung from the outriggers to 
dry. And the radio in the wheel- 
house comes alive with distant 
Gulf shrimpers who squawk like 
birds waking at sunrise as they 
compare their night’s fishing luck. 
Conversations are a mixture of 
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Louisiana Cajun, Galveston Greek, 
Freeport Italian and slangy Eng- 
lish. 

The crew eats a hearty break- 
fast and wastes no time crawling 
into their racks, trying to catch 


“some sleep before the morning sun 


turns the cabin into a sultry hot- 
house. Sleep on an unaircondition- 
ed shrimp boat can best be accom- 
plished at intervals during the day. 

The fish which follow the boat 
through the night to gobble down 


Able Summer Seamen—High school and college students like these men are turning to 
shrimping as a means of making money during long summers. From the left are Lee 


Wright, Ricky Conner and Steve Faso. 
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The color and charm of shrimp boats and 
their sheltered harbors lend yet another 
picturesque dimension to the Texas coast. 


the cull shoveled overboard also 
rest. Under the green waves in the 
shade of the boat hull the water is 
alive with schooled mackerel, dol- 
phins, ling, sharks and an occasion- 
al porpoise family. 

These are peaceful hours. The 
boat rocks like a cradle over the 
Gulf swells. The life-smelling sea 
air blows toward an unseen shore. 
The taut ropes and cables in the 
rigging creak in rhythm. The crew- 
men snore in the bunks while out- 
side the cabin the sky, the sea and 
the boat seem to be alive and re- 
acting in unison within an aura of 
calm and interdependence. The 
feeling is heady. Now it’s easy to 
understand the allure of the sea 
and why some men are more se- 
cure on water than land. 

“This old boat is my home and 
my workshop,” said a white-haired 
skipper. “It’s my living and my 
life, I guess. Why, if you took it 
from me, I’d be useless. I’d just 
sink to the bottom.” 

The men who trawl the Gulf for 
shrimp, do it for money. But they 
really go there to seek a kind of 
solitude and feel at peace. It’s a 
rough life. & 


The Indians Who Stop Traffic 


Story and photographs by Herman Kelly 
Travel and Information Division 


T’S A PEACEFUL DRIVE, SH 20. 

Motorists leaving the hustle of 
El Paso usually slow down to fall 
in pace with the sleepy atmosphere 
of quiet mission villages and lush 
vegetation of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley south of the city. 

But on a rainy June evening this 
year, travelers were startled to see 
Indians blocking the way and fir- 
ing shotguns into the air. As the 
armed Indians faced the halted — 
traffic, a line of them walked | 
across the highway, accompanied 
by the pounding of their tribal 
drum. | 

I watched the noisy procession 
and wondered how the Tigua (pro- 
nounced TEE-wah) ever could 
have become the “lost” Indians of 
Texas. Historians, politicians, and 
presumably even the people of El 
Paso thought the tribe had become 
extinct. Yet the Tigua have opened 
their Fiesta de San Antonio by 
firing the shotguns every June 
since they can remember. That’s 
when they carry a statue of their 
patron saint, St. Anthony, from 
their pueblo to their mission at 
Ysleta. 

“The old people used to tell me 
how we first got guns,” said Pablo 
Silvas, governor of the Tigua. ‘““We 
didn’t like the Apache. They rob- 
bed from us all the time. The gov- 
ernment gave us guns to fight Vic- 
torio [a notorious war chief] in 
1880. 

“We use the guns to guard San 
Antonio [St. Anthony] and to stop 
traffic. The police have given us 
trouble many times, but we tell 
them, ‘We didn’t tell you to build 
a city on our land.’ We have always 
shot the guns. We will not change.” 

And they haven’t—not since the 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680 when the 
Spanish brought these people from 
Isleta, New Mexico down a trail 
named Jornado del Muerto (Dead 
Man’s March). Upon their arrival 


A lone Tigua Indian stands in front of Ysleta mission, ready to fire his shotgun to end the Tigua Indians became the old- 
each dance. Earlier he had used the weapon to stop highway traffic. est ethnic group in Texas. The 


Indians enter the courtyard of their tourist center for more dancing and a noon feast. 


tribe settled on the Rio Grande be- 
low El Paso where they built a new 
pueblo, Ysleta del Sur. It may not 
have been the multi-storied struc- 
ture most people would expect, but 
it was a pueblo and has remained 
one ever since. 

Today, local people call the 
pueblo El Barrio de los Indios, the 
Indian Quarter. Its primitive 
adobe houses, complete with wood- 
burning stoves, outdoor privies, 
and small pens of livestock, are 
crowded together in graphic pov- 
erty. But it is no slum. It is an 
organized community, filled with 
tradition and brotherhood. 

The Tigua still follow the old 
Puebloan governmental system. 
The Cacique (pronounced ca-SEE- 
kay) is their “‘chief’’ and is elected 
for life. The other officers are 
elected each New Year’s Eve. 
These are the governor, a sort of 
justice of the peace; the lieutenant 
governor, governor’s assistant; the 
war captain, responsible for hunts, 
dances, and sacred tribal posses- 
sions; the sheriff, war captain’s 
assistant; and three subordinate 
captains. The entire tribe meets 
together to discuss and vote on all 
important matters. 

On a blistering afternoon I sat 
in the coolness of Pablo Carbajal’s 
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house. Carbajal, who retired in 
1964 after 34 years with the High- 
way Department, is lieutenant 
governor of the Tigua. Turning 
back the outside heat were walls, 


.three-feet thick, of ancient mud 


and straw, and I thought about the 
hands that had made them. The old 
Indian said the house is almost 300 
years old and told how it had once 
served as a jail for the Apache and 
later as a Tuh-la (TUK-ch’la), 
where sacred Tigua dances .and 
ceremonies took place, 

Also in the room were Alton 
Griffin, superintendent of the 
Tigua Indians, and Lon Fitzgerald 
and Hugh Pillsbury of Travel and 
Information Division, who were 
working on a motion picture about 
Spanish missions, The new film 
will be released by the Highway 
Department early next year. To 
portray the mission at Ysleta as it 
was in early history, the cinema- 
tographers wanted to film the In- 
dians baking bread in the outdoor 
hornos (ovens) they had always 
used. 

Griffin explained how the igloo- 
shaped ovens are made. He said 
the Indians make a ball of weeds 
and pack adobe over it. When the 
mud dries, they burn out the weeds 
to form the hollow oven. With the 


upcoming Fiesta de San Antonio 
the backyard oven at the war cap- 
tain’s house would be in constant 
use. On that day these poverty 
stricken Indians would lay out a 
feast for all who attended, Indians 
and spectators alike. 

Pablo Silvas had already told us 
how the Tigua bake their bread. A 
wood fire is built in the oven and 
allowed to burn 30-40 minutes. 
Then the coals are raked out and 
the oven floor is mopped clean. 
The oven’s temperature is checked 
by placing a piece of paper inside 
and judging the rate the paper 
browns, A second mopping may be 
necessary to cool a too-hot oven. 
Finally, the dough is placed inside 
and the door is covered. About 30 
minutes later the bread is ready to 
take out. The brown loaves are 
then basted with lard to seal in 
the moisture. 

The war captain’s backyard was 
full of busy Indians. While some 
threw kindling from a_ pickup 
truck onto a huge pile next to the 


Framed by two of Pablo Silvas’ peace 
pipes, the tiny wampum bead and mother- 
of-pearl fish were found by his wife, Her- 
minia, three years ago at Pueblo ruins that 
have been carbon dated at 1200 A.D. 
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The Cacique paints Pablo Silvas’ face. Be- 


hind them is the governor's wife, Herminia, 
with a spot of paint on each cheek. 


Joe Sierra, sheriff of the Pueblo, and An- 
gelita Carbajal, a Tigua from Tortugas, 
New Mexico, perform the Scalp Dance. 


oven, Pablo Carbajal and Jose 
Granillo, the Cacique, tended the 
fire. Small children played in the 
dirt under an awning, and teen- 
agers stood by, ready to carry out 
orders. Inside the house, women 
prepared the dough. 

Rosa Granillo, the war captain’s 
wife, scurried back and _ forth, 
checking the fire outside and 
kneading a washtub full of dough 
in her kitchen. Loaves of bread 
from earlier batches lined the 
room, their aroma blending with 
the ambient smell of chili spices 
common to Tigua kitchens. 

In another part of the house was 
a shrine to St. Anthony. Close to a 
statue of the saint sat a small bowl 
containing coins. One of Mrs. 
Granillo’s sons, Trinidad Jr., ex- 
plained the coins would help pay 
for Fiesta de San Antonio. Each 
year the mayordomos, stewards in 
charge of the fiesta, go to each 
Tigua house to collect money for 
the food. 

Outside the war captain’s house, 
near the front door, was another 
shrine about the size of a mailbox. 
This one represented St. Martin, 
the personal saint of the Granillo 


family. In the wall-mounted enclo- 
sure the saint was pictured on a 
horse taking off his outer robe to 
give to a group of poor people. Al- 
so a part of the shrine was a glass 
of water and some dried grass to 
feed the horse in the picture. 

“There’s no God, but Jesus Him- 
self,” Trinidad said as we looked 
at St. Martin. “St. Anthony is not 
God; St. Martin is not God—he is 
more like Robin Hood. God comes 
first at all times.” 

The war captain, Trini Granillo, 
was not at home, but Trinidad 
showed me the tribe’s ceremonial 
possessions, which may not be 
taken from the house without the 
Indians’ permission. There were 
bows and arrows and gourd rat- 
tles. But the most sacred posses- 
sion was their drum, the same one 
brought to Texas by their ances- 
tors in 1680. 

To the Tigua the drum has a 
personality; to them it is alive. In 
private they feed it dried corn 
through a small hole. Periodically, 
the war captain blows smoke into 
the hole, giving it a new breath of 


life. Because the old drum has ex- 
perienced so much of life, the In- 
dians often seek its wise counsel. 

In 1967, Griffin, Tom Diamond, 
an El Paso attorney, and several 
Tigua Indians checked into a 
downtown Austin hotel. At that 
time the legislature was consider- 
ing a bill to officially recognize 
the Tigua as a Texas Indian tribe. 
About 4 a.m. the Indians began 
pounding on their drum. The loud 
rhythm echoed through the halls 
and into the rooms of the sleeping 
hotel guests. Griffin groaned, 

“Why were you making all that 
racket this morning?” Griffin ask- 
ed Mike Pedraza, who was the 
Tigua governor at that time. 

“We were having a little talk 
with the drum,” Pedraza answer- 
ed. 

“What could you be saying at 
four o’clock in the morning?” the 
superintendent asked, 

“That’s between me and the 
drum,” the Tigua governor an- 
swered., 

After the group appeared before 
the legislature, the Tigua tribe was 


officially recognized for the first 
time. This opened the door for 
financial help from the state. Grif- 
fin happily informed the Indians 
of their success. 

“T already knew,” Pedraza said. 

“How could you have known?” 
asked the puzzled superintendent. 
“T brought you the news as soon 
as the decision was made.” 

“The drum told me this morn- 
ing,” the Indian said. 

The Indians respect their drum 
as the white man does his flag. 
During ceremonies, many of them 
reverently nod to the drum. Any 
disrespect will be punished quickly 
and severely. According to legend, 
a non-Indian boy once slipped into 
the war captain’s house and re- 
moved the drum. As he later sat 
against a wall and pounded it, 
lightning struck the wall and the 
boy was killed by falling bricks. 
Because of this story, only those 
Indians who know the _ precise 
Tigua rhythms dare to beat the 
drum for fear they might meet a 
similar fate. 

Pablo Silvas told another story 
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On the banks of the Rio Grande three Tigua Indians carry a bundle of willow branches 
to their station wagon. The branches will be used as whips for Fiesta de San Antonio. 


A statuette of St. Anthony, patron saint of the Tigua, is escorted in a procession around 
Ysleta mission by the war captain who carries the tribal drum. 
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The Cacique (above) watches as his peo- 
ple are whipped (right) in front of the 
church. Despite his fearsome eyes, he is 
known as a gentle person who loves every 
living creature. 


one afternoon as we drove north 
from Ysleta to Hueco Tanks. He 
said years ago the Tigua once 
trapped a band of Comanche in one 
of the caves at Hueco. To try to get 
them out the Tigua dropped burn- 
ing chili peppers into the cave, but 
the Comanche would not budge. 
Next morning before daylight the 
Comanche began to sing a prayer. 
They kept it up all day until the 
singing brought forth a blinding 
sandstorm, Under its cover they 
slipped out of the cave. 

A battle followed, and the Tigua 
killed five or six of the Coman- 
ches. Another Comanche was 
wounded, and the Tigua took him 
to Ysleta where they healed him 
with herbs. But the Comanche 
wouldn’t tell them where the 
others had gone so the Tigua killed 
him. They secretly buried him at 
La Loma del Tapalo, and Silvas 
pointed out the large sandhill by 
the intersection of IH 10 and Zara- 
gosa Road, 

“Someday they’re gonna find 
the grave over there,” he said. 

The Tigua have fought many 
battles at Hueco Tanks. To them 
it is a very special place. Rising 
from the desert east of E] Paso, its 


towering rock formations are full 
of caves with pictographs attribu- 
ted to the Apache and the Pueblo 
Indians. Many of these probably 
were painted by the Tigua’s ances- 
tors. Although it is doubtful if 
any Indians ever lived there per- 
manently, the Tigua have made 
pilgrimages to Hueco Tanks as far 
back as their stories go, and one 
legend says the Tigua originated 
in those rocks, 

Although few of the Indians be- 
lieve that legend, most of them 
consider Hueco Tanks to be theirs. 
In 1968 the Indians began operat- 
ing the site as a park under the 
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Texas Commission for Indian Af- 
fairs. They cleaned up the grounds 
and collected entrance fees, and 
the Tigua thought the land would 
be permanently turned over to 
them. But a year later Hueco 
Tanks became a state park. 

“Our people, what they think 
about Hueco Tanks, it’s not going 
to be what it was before to them,” 
said Joe Sierra, the tribe’s sheriff. 
“Our people have a lot of pride in 
Hueco Tanks, And now they go out 
there and they say, ‘I’m not ever 
gonna go back’.”’ 

“They should keep those people 
[visitors] from destroying the pic- 


tographs,” said Robert Rodela, an- 
other Indian who was present. 
“But I don’t think anyone has a 
right to stop other people from en- 
joying it.” 

“But I know the old people— 
how they think,” Sierra protested. 
“They see those modern picnic 
shelters there; they just take away 
from the whole feeling of Hueco 
Tanks. 

“We [Indians] think we know 
Hueco Tanks quite well,’ Sierra 
continued after a long pause, “But 
nobody knows Hueco Tanks. I 
spent a whole year out there and 
every day I'd find a new picto- 
graph or something new. And now 
I understand you can’t go up on 
top of the rocks because they’ve 
had too many accidents. When it 
was run by the tribe, nobody got 
hurt. 

“T wish someday they’ll give it 
back—probably,” Sierra added. 

Many of the Indians are disap- 
pointed about losing Hueco Tanks, 
but some, like Joe Sierra, believe 
they will someday get it back. I 
remembered something Mike Pe- 
draza, the former Tigua governor, 
had said a few days earlier. 

“Years ago, the Spanish came 
and went,” he had said. “But we 
are still here. Then the Anglo 
came, Someday he will go. The In- 
dians will always be here.”’ 

As the present governor Pablo 
Silvas says, the Tigua respect the 
way things are. The Indians do 
have 16 acres of land adjacent to 
Hueco Tanks and another 20 acres 
at the Sabinas Archaeological Site 
where pueblo ruins have been car- 
bon dated to the year 1200 A.D. 
Moreover, they are exempt from 
paying entrance fees to the state 
park, 

As we turned onto the new park 
road to Hueco Tanks, Silvas point- 
ed to a lone cottonwood close to the 
gate, 

“There’s Pablo Carbajal’s tree,” 
the governor said with a laugh. “I 
call it that name because he used 
to lie there in the shade after eat- 
ing his lunch when he was working 
for the state.” 

In the park Tony Granillo led 
us to his father, Trini. We found 
the war captain in a lush green 


area, working with a cleanup crew. 
They talked about the trash visi- 
tors throw on the grounds and 
about vandalism. Tony said he 
thought all automobiles should be 
searched at the gate for spray 
paint and other items which could 
be used to destroy pictographs. As 
the Indians stood surrounded by 
the echoes of their past, I realized 
that despite its legal ownership, 
they would always protect their 
Hueco Tanks. 

“We are too dumb Indians,” 
Pablo Carbajal said one afternoon 
as we sat in the Barrio. “We know 
nothing; we never go to school.” 

Like most of the older Indians 
he quit school at age 10 to help 
with the family income. The Tigua 
were always farmers, and Carbajal 
worked in the fields until age 29 
when he started with the Highway 
Department. As time passed, the 
Tigua steadily lost more and more 
of their farmland to the white 
man’s city, They became farmers 
without fields and their lack of 
education buried them into pover- 
ty. 

After they were recognized by 
the state, the Indians received fi- 
nancial help to open a tourist at- 
traction. In 1970 they purchased a 
200-year-old building, located close 
to their mission at Ysleta. The 


Dressed in her colorful costume, a Tigua 
maiden awaits her next performance. She 
is Linda Hernandez, one of eight teen- 
agers who perform Pueblo folk dances. 


building had served through the 
years as a mission school for the 
Indians, a fort against raiding 
Apache and as one of the first 
movie houses in the E] Paso area. 

Now open to the public it con- 
tains an Indian craft shop, a mu- 
seum, and a restaurant. Outside 
are two hornos where Tigua bread 
is baked daily, Tigua high school 
students perform Pueblo social and 
folk dances in an enclosed court- 
yard. Traditional sacred dances 
are performed only during Indian 
ceremonies and on feast days. In 
the early years of operation, in- 
come from the attraction has been 
modest. But an expansion of the 
facility is already planned, and as 
more people become aware of the 
Tigua and their cultural entertain- 
ment center, the Indians will prof- 
it: 

Two evenings before the fiesta 
the Tigua gathered at their Tuh-la. 
Tonight they would practice sacred 
dances which are never performed 
for tourists. Although my cameras 
were not permitted inside, I was 
grateful for their invitation to at- 
tend. A building permit on the 
door bore a 1970 date, and the con- 
crete block construction radiated 
heat. I remembered the coolness of 
Pablo Carbajal’s house, the Tuh-la 
of years past, and wondered about 
the progress of man. 

At one end of the room sat Trini 
Granillo. In the war captain’s lap 
was the revered drum, High on the 
wall St. Anthony stood on a shelf, 
and a flaming red candle made his 
shadow dance as the Tigua would 
this night. At the other end of the 
room was a galvanized bucket of 
water and a single orange-colored 
glass that would later serve all the 
thirsty dancers. It stood on a sim- 
ple wooden table that had met the 
paintbrush many téames, never in 
the same place. 

The Tuh-la grew more crowded. 
Several women sat along the wall, 
nursing babies, The dancers form- 
ed two lines, the men in one, the 
women facing them in the other. 
The Cacique stood near the drum. 
With eyes as fierce as laser beams, 
he focused on every Indian, and 
me. 

Yet I knew that behind those 


eyes beat the heart of a man so 
kind he would be a misfit in white 
society. Because God creates every 
living thing, Jose Granillo loves 
them all. The Cacique will not kill 


a cockroach, In fact, he feeds them 
in his home, One day, it is said, a 
man knelt on SH 20 while traffic 
swerved to avoid hitting him. That 
man was the Cacique, and he was 
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In a cave at Hueco Tanks, Pablo Silvas, the Tigua governor, shows how Indians ground 


corn in a metate with a rock called a mano. Close-by is a tinaja (water hole) and above 
his head is a pictograph called the “whip scorpion.” 
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carefully scooping up worms on a 
piece of paper, rescuing them from 
the passing wheels. 

There was pleasantness in the 
Tuh-la. Here were people joined in 
common intent, jubilant, serious. 
The drumming started and the In- 
dians began a dance step similar to 
jogging. The two lines split in the 
middle, led by men who carried 
the sacred gourds, which were rat- 
tled with each step, each drumbeat, 
in a kind of aerobic cadence, I 
counted 388 steps in 10 seconds. 
The dancers began to drip with 
sweat. 

Pablo Silvas stood behind a line 
of dancers, holding a_ five-foot 
whip fashioned from a_ willow 
branch. It was one of two being 
brandished in the room. 

“Sometimes outsiders will come 
in and stand behind the dancers, 
acting like clowns,” Silvas ex- 
plained, ‘““When they do, I’ll whip 
them hard. I’ll whip anybody who 
disrespects the dances, no matter 
if it’s a young child or an old man 
or woman.” 

The whip Silvas held was one 
of last year’s varas. Later I would 
go to the banks of the Rio Grande 
with three Indians as they gather- 
ed the varas for this year’s fiesta. 
There they would search out the 
willow trees and select the best 
branches. Because they were for- 
bidden to cut them off, the young 
Indians would tug at them by hand. 
When a branch suddenly broke 
loose, they would fall in a heap, 
laughing, Back at the Tuh-la five 
varas would be selected from the 
bundle the Indians had collected 
and their leaves plaited around the 
stems to form the whips. 

On the morning of June 13 a 
crowd assembled in front of Ysleta 
mission. Many of them wore In- 
dian costumes while others were 
tourists. A few of the Tigua wore 
the robes of St. Anthony as a per- 
sonal penance and would not dance 
this day. Others in dance costumes 
approached the mission from 100 
yards away, moving painfully on 
their knees across the _ rocky 
ground, These, too, were paying 
private penance, for this day was 
Fiesta de San Antonio. 

The shotguns roared, signaling 
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The Tigua drum ‘‘talks” to Mike Pedraza, former governor of the tribe. As a chakabede 
(Tigua for ‘music leader’), the 69-year-old Indian knows more authentic chants than 


anyone, including the Tigua ‘Scalp Song.” 


the start of a field mass in front of 
the mission. There was singing, 
accompanied by a small portable 
organ, and the Padre delivered a 
long message. Then, following 


Holy Communion, St. Anthony’s 
statuette was brought out of the 
church and carried around the mis- 
sion by the Indians in a procession 
led by the Christian cross and 
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the tribal drum. 

After the procession, this year’s 
mayordomos passed lighted can- 
dles to the new stewards for next 


year’s fiesta, The Padre had left, 


and the Cacique was now in charge 
of the day’s activities. The Cacique 
began to paint the faces of the 
Tigua. He put a horizontal line 
across the noses of the men and a 


Indian neighbors bake bread in the outdoor horno (oven) in the war captain's backyard. 


dot on each cheek of the women. 
Thus the Cacique personally iden- 
tified each Tigua Indian. 

The varas appeared and the Ca- 
cique took his place on the front 
steps beside the war captain and 
three subordinate captains. The 
Indians lined up to be cleansed of 
last year’s wrongdoings. Each 
knelt before the church and was 
whipped. 

Each of the five Tigua officers 
brought his vara down across each 
side of every kneeling Indian. The 
force of the blows ranged from 
light brushes on babies to occa- 
sional hard whacks, which were 
usually given women about 30 
years old. 

After the entire tribe had been 
whipped, the shotguns signaled the 
start of the dancing. When the 
drumming began, I recognized the 
dancing I had seen at the Tuh-la. 
At the end of every dance, three 
shotguns exploded simultaneously, 
and immediately the drumming 
and chanting would begin anew. 
The Indians danced in front of the 
mission until noon. Then they 
moved in a long, looping line to the 
courtyard of their tourist attrac- 
tion. 

Here in their restaurant they 
fed everyone present, including all 
the spectators, at no charge. Served 
family style, the feast included 
Tigua bread, spicy hot chili, and 
sopa (a mixture of tomatoes, 
onions, water, and bread with the 
consistency of bread pudding). 
Cold soda pop helped extinguish 
results of the chili, and bizcochos 
(Indian cookies) finished off the 
meal. 

After everyone had eaten, the 
Indians danced in the courtyard 
before their looping line moved 
back to the mission. All day they 
danced until I wondered why they 
didn’t faint from exhaustion, But 
their tempo seemed to quicken, and 
the shotgun blasts seemed to come 
more often. Finally, about 6 p.m. 
the Indians formed a line and 
started back to the Barrio. 

Again they halted the highway 
traffic with their shotguns, And 
as they crossed, I wondered if 
those motorists would ever know 
what they were seeing, & 
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IT IS NOT QUITE morning. It is 
that fleeting moment between day- 
light and dark when the night is 
bathed in a magical glow. A lone 
silhouette of a man cuts deftly 
through the dark. The unearthly 
silence is suddenly split with the 
snorting of disturbed horses. Soon 
the clanging of pots and pans beats 
out the song of morning, A day on 
the chaparral has begun. 

Bill Wittliff sits in the shadows 
before the sun chases away the 
night and listens to the groaning 
of men rising from their bedrolls 
on the rocky ground. Their chilled 
bones urge them over to the fire 
where they stand almost ceremoni- 
ally with hands clasped behind 
them and their backs to the com- 
forting warmth. Only the smell of 
tortillas and the sound of eggs 
popping in grease pull them away 
from the fire. By now the ear- 
splitting intrusion of Mexican mu- 
sic beams from the cook’s transis- 
tor radio turned higher than man 
is meant to bear. 

Like a night-blooming plant, el 
campo begins to disappear with 
the first rays of light. Wittliff 
watches as the men in spurred 
boots and chaparreras bend down 
to gather their bedrolls and “pil- 
lows’—the saddles that accompany 
them through all the days and 
nights of their lives. 

Approaching dawn allows their 
observer to see the faces of the 
shadowy figures. Skin stained the 
color of tobacco by the searing sun 
ied into rivulets of wrinkles 
age of the wearers. Black 
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Adios, Vaquero 


A waiting vaquero watches as the first light of dawn appears over the Aoreen bringing 
with it another day filled with dust and wind, broiling sun and brush of the chaparral. 


By Nanette Wiese 
Travel and Information Division 


see something he felt sure had al- 
ready been consigned to history. 
But his timing and luck seem un- 
canny to him now because what he 
found is something he could not 
duplicate today—only a year later. 

As publisher of Encino Press in 
Austin and a student of the West, 
Wittliff welcomed an offer by Dr. 
Joe Frantz, who is a professor of 
history at The University of Tex- 
as, to visit a northern Mexico 
ranch run not much differently 
than it would have been several 
hundred years ago. 

“When Joe called and told me to 
wear old clothes and bring my 
camera and that we were going to 
rough it, I really didn’t know what 
I was going to see,” Wittliff says. 

What he and Frantz saw was a 
ranch half the size of Connecticut 
without a crossfence anywhere so 
that a cow could walk 120 miles 


and not get to the edge of the 


property—much like Texas in the 
_mid-1800’s. 

“It was like being in a time 
machine. On our way to the ranch 


a mountain lion ran across the 


road, then a herd of wild horses 
ran in front of us. This is some- 
thing you just don’t see anymore. 
I’ve been interested in the West 
for a long time, but I wasn’t aware 
that way of life still existed,” he 
said. 

“T first thought the vaqueros 

were found all over Mexico, but I 
talked with everyone I met and the 
more I talked, the more I realized 
this must have been the last pocket 
where the vaquero lifestyle exis- 
ted.” 
What he caught through the eye 
of his camera was the epilogue of 
a story that began in 1519 at Vera 
Cruz when the conquistador Her- 
nan Cortéz landed and unloaded 
16 purebred Spanish horses on the 
North American continent. They 
were followed two years later by 
a herd of Spanish cattle—and the 
play began. 


Photographs and captions taken from Wittliff’s pictorial essay: 


Vaquero—Genesis of the Texas Cowboy. 


The Spaniards astride their 
magnificent steeds tried to intimi- 
date the Indians who first regard- 
ed the man and beast as godlike. 
But time and the proliferation of 
the horses and cattle put a new 
breed of man into the saddle—a 
breed still riding the ranges 80 
years after the demise of the 
North American version, 

The vaquero’s endurance result- 
ed in part because of his role in 
maintaining the vast feudal land- 
holdings—the haciendas. He was 
the one who learned how to break 
a wild mesteno—whether with rig- 
orous running and beating with a 
rope or by caressing him with soft 
words and gentle strokes. His lan- 
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and gear grew out of his 
work, giving birth to the art of 
using rawhide, braiding lariats, 
hobbling horses painlessly, and de- 
veloping a wardrobe to protect a 
man from land filled with bristly 
plants that could snatch from him 
an eye... or his life. 

“Many of them had fingers and 
eyes missing,” Wittliff recalls. 
“Each time I visited the ranch I 
realized a particularly photogenic 
vaquero might not be alive the 
next time I went, and that was 
true in three cases.” 

The vaquero’s vocabulary was 
handed down from father to son as 
well as the skills, From them came 
la reata (lariat), rodeo, bronco, 


guage 


The faces of the vaqueros are as varied as 
their personalities—but they all wear their 
professions on their faces and hands. The 
tough, sun-dyed skin obscures the fact 
most of them are between 17 and 35 years 
old—a 50-year-old vaquero is considered 
an antique. 


remuda, sombrero, chaparreras 
(chaps), and North American 
slang like hoosegow for juzgado, 
buckaroo for vaquero and mustang 
for mestefo. 

“When I asked one of them how 
long he had been a vaquero and he 
said since he was six I thought he 
must be kidding me. But believe 
me, he wasn’t. I saw one vaquero 
eight years old riding and working 


the cattle and he wasn’t just stay- 
ing over to the side and taking it 
easy either. There are no poor va- 


queros. Those who can’t do it, 
donltestay.« 

Wittliff verbally and pictorially 
affirms how rigorous a life it is. 
“When I say this life is hard, I 
mean in every respect. Most of the 
vaqueros got to town once or twice 
a year to see their families or drink 


and play as hard as they work. It’s 
a rough life by our standards, but 
terribly appealing. It’s very sim- 
ple, a direct kind of existence, 
without the piddling complexities 
of our lives, There’s real pride in 
these men—something you are con- 
stantly aware of,” he explains. 

“Oh, sure, it’s a day in and day 
out hard and dreary life—a weary 
existence—but I found them all 
heroic.” Wittliff speaks with the 
sentimentality reserved for old 
friends. “What a tremendous fel- 
low,” he said, pointing to a photo- 
graph of a wizened, chiseled face. 
“This fellow had been in what they 
call a ‘horse-wreck’ and was too 
banged up to work cattle anymore. 
He gave me the pommel from his 
great grandfather’s saddle that 
had been handed down in his fam- 
ily since the mid-1800’s, Just a 
tremendous guy—I really loved 
hinies 

Although Frantz and Wittliff 
did not speak fluent Spanish, both 
profess little trouble in communi- 
cation. ‘These are patient men, 
good talkers with a good sense of 
humor and they speak with poetry 
that we find among the simple 
people,” Frantz says. “When I 
took a Jewish boy from the side- 
walks of New York who decided 
to write something on the making 
of the Texas tradition, the va- 
queros immediately spotted him as 
something different. They’d hide 
his boots and because he was dying 
to ride a horse—something I doubt 
he had ever done—they put him on 
one of the most spirited ones they 
had. When the horse took off in a 
bolt, of course he didn’t know how 
to stop it. One of the vaqueros 
turned to me and said, ‘I really 
didn’t mean to kill him’.” 

The vaqueros have tough rules 
by which they judge a man. “We 
wondered what we could do to im- 
press them,” Frantz says. “We 
could take a governor or a presi- 
dent down to meet them, but if he 
couldn’t ride and rope, he wouldn’t 
be anyone by their standards.” 

These are men who assume it is 
a man’s world—the last post of 
total male chauvinism Frantz calls 
it. “They are by and large a prac- 
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ticed team with each player know- 
ing what he’s supposed to do. 
When they break horses, it’s not 
like a rodeo rider who has certain 
rules—these old boys are going to 
gentle that horse and they’ll use 
any means they can,” Frantz ex- 
plains. 

To be a vaquero a man has to 
start as a wrangler’s helper and 
then become a wrangler—a tough 
job because it means rising first 
before dawn to tend the remuda— 
the vaqueros’ saddle horses. He 
must round up and drive the horses 
to camp by the first light so the 
vaqueros can rope out their first 
mounts of the day. He then herds 
them to the next campsite where 
the vaqueros will return for food 
and fresh horses. The vaqueros 
ride out as the first rays of sun- 
light are peeking over the horizon 
and will not quit until the last rays 
are gone. 

“T’ve seen these men ride their 
horses straight into chest-high 
cactus as hard as they would go. 
When the horses come back to the 
camp at night, the cactus needles 
would be sticking out all over their 
chests. The chaps the vaqueros 
wear are the only thing that keeps 
their pants from being ripped to 
shreds by the thorns of the mes- 
quite and blackbrush,” Wittliff 
says. 

He pointed to a photograph of a 
camp with men gathered around 
the fire and off to one side a skin 
was hanging on a rail. “You see 
that, it’s a bear skin. One of the 
young vaqueros had chased a bear 
on horseback, killing him by run- 
ning back and forth over him with 
the horse. He had skinned it and 
brought it into camp that evening. 
That’s what I mean by tough.” 

When the vaqueros return to 
camp, Wittliff says there isn’t 
much time for relaxing. ““They’re 
always making something or re- 
pairing goods. Sometimes they do 
sit around the campfire and sing— 
just like in the movies—and they 
laugh and tell stories about horses 
and cows.” 

The wonder is that they have 
held off the 20th Century this long 
with its modern methods of pas- 
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LA JUNTA DE LAS VACAS—iIn the early morning the corrida—the cow crowd—is “‘told 
off,’’ or given directions, by the caporal. The vaqueros, individually or in pairs, fan out 
to points forming a great circle and la junta de las vacas—the roundup—begins. The — 
country is thoroughly combed from all directions and the cattle chased out of the thick 
chaparral are herded in little groups to a predetermined holding ground. Chasing a ladino 
(cow) out of the chaparral often at breakneck speeds is a treacherous business. Thorns 
from the mesquite, the blackbrush, and a hundred other spiny species have taken the 
light from the eye of more than one vaquero. The vaquero's chaparreras (adapted from 
Spanish brush fenders), his sturdy stock saddle (adapted from the Spanish war saddle) 
with its strong pommel on which to tie or wrap his rope when he throws cattle, and his 
noosed loop (purely a vaquero invention; the Spanish used garrochas—long poles—to 
prod the cattle) are all necessary to cow work on the chaparral. The vaquero is himself 
an invention of the chaparral, as is his well-trained pony. When Texas got interested in 
the cow business, the Texas cowboy adopted most of the vaquero's accouterments and 
methodology of working cattle in big country, adapting here and there to fit his par- 
ticular needs. 


EL CAMPO—The hub of the vaquero’s life in the chaparral is his campo. It is here that 
he takes his meals from battered tin plates; here that he makes his bed. It is here that 
he catches his horses from the remuda to begin his day's work; here, too, that he will 
stand or sit before a campfire as the world grows dark to smoke and sing and talk of 
good horses and the bad ladinos with compadres who know, as he knows, what their 
life is like. Whatever its site, el campo is the place as close to a home as the vaquero 
is likely to find in the chaparral. The morale of el campo is dependent on el cocinero 
del campo—the cook. Traditionally as salty as the tasajo—jerky—he hangs out to dry in 
the sun, the cocinero must be both versatile and durable, for his duties include every- 
thing from preparing three hot meals each day in as many different campsites, each 
often miles apart, to repairing wagons and men. 


LOS BRUTOS—They call him many things: los potros, los broncos, los brutos. They are 
the wild, unbroken horses that have been left to run free with the manada—the herd of 
mares—for the first four or five years of their lives. The process of taming them is an 
ancient one: the bruto is roped out and separated from the manada. A jaquima—a hacka- 
more—with a long rope attached is fitted to his head. The amansador—the horse tamer 
—slackens the rope, digs his heels into the ground, and urges the bruto to run, to pitch, 
to exert himself, to tire himself out—all the while, by sudden jerks and tugs, making 
him feel the weight and strength and control at the end of the rope. After several such 
sessions, the bruto is saddled and turned loose in the corral. Now he needs no urging 
to run and pitch, for the weight of the saddle, the grip of the cinch, and the dry clatter 
of flapping stirrups fill him with panic and he runs until he has run himself out. There 
is a saying, ‘Nunca hay caballo ensillado que a alguno no se la ofrece viaje.”—There is 
never a saddled horse that does not offer a journey to someone. 


LA CASA—When his work's all done in 
the chaparral, the vaquero returns to la 
casa grande—the headquarters. Nearby is 
the bunkhouse which the vaquero calls, 
simply, la casa. Inside there is room 
enough to eat and to sleep and to keep a 
few personal things; and though a roof is 
welcome when “weather” comes, his bet- 
ter memories are of el campo. 


turing cattle in feedlots, the con- 
venience of living at the ranch and 
using trucks and jeeps to navigate 
the ranges—and to ride to town 
for entertainment and family life. 

“There is really no longer any 
need for them to sleep out at night 
at the camp or go on weeks-long 
roundups,” Wittliff says. “But the 
foreman of the ranch kept the old 
ways alive. He liked riding horses 
better than jeeps, liked branding 
better than plastic earmarkers, and 
liked dipping better than spraying. 


When he died last year, it changed 


that very day.” 


With the death of that foreman 
and the land reform measures 
taken by the Mexican government 
to break up the vast landholdings 
into spreads no larger than 60,000 
acres, the vaqueros are being 
claimed by progress and the pain- 
ful realization they are now just 
hired hands. 

So Wittliff has virtually saved 
the last days before the end of an 
age and at the last possible mo- 
ment. To do it he had to wipe away 
the dust from the chaparral and 
the dip intended for the garapatas 
(fever ticks), dodge more than one 
charging horse, climb a windmill 
for a better angle, be chased out 
of a corral by a fractious cow, 


shiver in the numbing cold of a 
January dawn and swelter in the 
shadeless heat of summer to docu- 
ment the rigors of life on the chap- 
arral. He took over 8,000 photo- 
graphs on numerous visits to the 
ranch in a three-year period—and 
says each time he caught some- 
thing on film he was unable to get 
on the next visit. 

The fruits of these trips have al- 
ready resulted in a photographic 
essay that went on display in The 
University of Texas Institute of 
Texan Cultures in San Antonio 
last summer and was such a suc- 
cess it is still there. Not only has 
it been displayed in the Capitol, but 
it is on a statewide tour through 
1974 and a Spanish-speaking ver- 
sion has traveled to the major mu- 
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seums in Mexico and South Texas. 

A portfolio with eight frameable 
prints is due this fall, to be fol- 
lowed by a book written by Frantz 
and illustrated by Wittliff. This 
book, they believe, will be of vital 
importance. 

“With the publication of our 
book, I don’t think any historian 
documenting the origin of the cow- 
boy can get by with just tipping 
the hat to the vaquero. I think it 
is a shame it was left to an Anglo 
boy who didn’t know a whole lot 
about photography to do it. It’s a 
real shame a Mexican couldn’t have 
done it. But I think the real his- 
torical value is that until the pub- 
lication of our book, the vaquero 
didn’t have a visual past... and 
now he will.” & 


To and From Our Readers 


“Scoop” Writer Gets Feedback 

Buck Scheib, the D-16 public af- 
fairs officer who donned a hard 
hat and traded his typewriter for 
a shovel in order to get an “‘inside”’ 
story for Texas Highways maga- 
zine last June on highway mainte- 
nance men, says he’s getting lots 
of comments about his hard-won 
article. 

While fellow workers back at 
headquarters kidded him: “Hey, 
Buck, could you sign my magazine 
then come over tonight and patch 
up that big hole in my driveway ?”, 
comments from outside the divi- 
sion took on a different tone. It 
seems that many Highway Depart- 
ment employees now at desk jobs 
have spent a summer or two doing 
heavy construction or maintenance 
work and Scheib’s story touched 
them with nostalgia. 

“My dad got me a job doing seal 
coat work one summer while off 
from college,” wrote one engineer. 
“T found out years later that he did 


it to make me want to finish col- 
lege. He was right, because I sure 
did. I graduated but I never forgot 
what I learned from those sum- 
mers with the road gangs.” 

An employee in the Construction 
Division recalled: ‘I remember 
having a job shoveling out gondola 
railroad cars. I wasn’t big enough 
to shovel very fast, and if it hadn’t 
been for the other two guys with 
me who were big, I’m certain I 
would have been fired. Crews stuck 
together—and still do—and that’s 
important.” 

The most rewarding comments 
about Buck’s story were letters re- 
ceived from maintenance men 
around the state and their super- 
visors. 

“Your story had a lot of guts to 
it about maintenance work,” one 
letter writer summed. Another 
said: “You’re right, these men do 
one heck of a fine job and we’re 
glad you reminded everyone of it; 
they’re a sincere and hard working 
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bunch. And to find out what it’s 
actually like out there you have to 
get out with the men and do the 
work with them.” 


Who’s New In Cartoons 

While our regular cartoonist, 
Kenneth Collinsworth, a D-18 
landscape architect, is back at his 
drawing board dreaming up comic 
art for other Texas Highways, this 
month’s issue introduces the laugh- 
able work of yet another Texas 
Highway Department cartoon tal- 
ent. 

Frank Conkle, 28-year-old inves- 
tigator with El Paso’s District 24 
Motor Vehicle Division, contribu- 
ted the cartoon at the bottom of 
this page. We hope you get a 
chuckle out of it, because more of 
Conkle is in the offing. 

Conkle claims to be fairly pro- 
lific at cartooning. He takes to 
drawing “whenever I get a feeling 
about something or think up a joke 
which I can make out of a situa- 
tion,” he says. And his pen-and-ink 
“jokes” are becoming well-known 
around the El Paso headquarters. 

About the cartoon published 
here, Conkle explains: “Our engi- 
neers had just finished the design 
for a four-level section of IH 10. 
They really put a lot’a brain work 
into it but even so, everyone was 
kidding them about it looking like 
a maze of spaghetti. So I joined in 
and sent up this cartoon.” 
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Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 


of the state, and with respect to 
public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 

Texas Highways is available to the 
general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 


AWARDS 


(As of September 30, 1973) 


45 Years 
Administration 
Dewitt C. Greer, State Highway Commission Member 


District 19 


Leonard T. Pilant, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


40 Years 
Administration 
Clara W. Bewie, Administrative Technician III 


Secondary Roads 
Howard L. Arno, Engineer 


District 13 
Stephen O. Pirkle, Engineering Technician V 


District 15 
Charles W. Baxter, Supervising Laboratory Engineer 


District 21 

Gonzalo Garcia, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
35 Years 

Equipment and Procurement 

Alfred J. Balzen, Accountant III 

Automation 

Polk C. Webb Jr., Superintendent, Graphic Arts 
District 8 

Ray H. Vaughn, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

George J. Kempf, Engineering Technician V 
District 21 

Rodolfo Martinez, Maintenance Technician II 
Houston Urban Project 

Frank W. Geron, Right of Way Utility Agent IV 


30 Years 

Highway Design 

Alice O. Keesee, Administrative Technician IV 
District 10 

Hosea H. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 
John W. Windham, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 11 

Garvis M. Hooper, Engineering Technician IV 
District 16 

Celso Hinojosa Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Luke Marino, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Ollis Coleman, Maintenance Technician II 
Jack McClelland, Engineering Technician IV 
District 20 

Geraldine Wright, Accountant | 

District 22 

Martha S. Sawyer, Accounts Examiner II 
District 25 

Ezell T. Reynolds, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Equipment and Procurement 

William M. Holcomb, Staff Services Officer Il 

Planning Survey 

Jack Crumley, Traffic Survey Supervisor 

Paul M. Goertz, Traffic Recorder Technician Il 

Hubert Hausmann, Engineering Technician V 

Gertrude S. Meiske, Statistical Clerk III 

Personnel 

Andrew H. Ging, Director of Programs 

Secondary Roads ae ; 
Walter H. Looney, Secondary Roads Designing Engineer 
Insurance : 

Richard M. Burton, Administrator, Technical Programs | 
District 6 = 
Henry F. Shellenberger Jr., Maintenance Technician II 


District 8 
Billy R. Grimes, Engineering Technician V 


District 9 

Jerry Godby, Engineering Technician V 

District 10 

John D. Brooks, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Herbert Simmons Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Robert G. Williams, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 11 

Monroe F. Williamson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Manuel Gonzales, Maintenance Technician II 

Fred B. Revia, Maintenance Technician II 

District 13 

Elmer J. Bergstrom, Engineering Technician V 
District 15 

Ernest Hernandez, Maintenance Technician II 
Melvin J. Maltsberger, Engineering Technician V 
William A. Winn, Engineering Assistant | 

District 18 

Sye M. Garrett, Engineering Technician V 

District 19 

Charles R. Giles, Engineering Technician V 
Thomas R. Rideout, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 20 

Alce J. Cortez, Supervising Resident Engineer 
William L. Lavine, Engineering Technician V 
William R. Tynes Jr., Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 

Robert L. Healy, Engineering Technician IIl 
District 6 

Howard B. Campbell, Engineering Technician V 
District 8 

James A. Moore, Maintenance Construction Supervisor III 
District 9 

Elmer C. Kunz Jr., Chief Accountant II 

District 10 

William L. Dunklin, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Louis Troha, Maintenance Technician | 

District 12 

Wiley E. Carmichael, District Engineer 

Charles A. Gibbs, Engineering Technician IV 
Walter Lind, Master and Pilot 


Albert G. Minze, Engineering Technician IV 
Reagin E. Sprinkle, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 14 

Richard R. Schoener, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 18 

Aubrey T. Holley, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 19 

William H. Payne, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Oliver P. Bradfield, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 

Elton G. Hubbard, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 


Andrew Dutchover, Maintenance Technician || 


Houston Urban Project 
Harold P. Marx, Draftsman III 


e I would like to express appre- 
ciation for the assistance the Rock- 
wall Maintenance Section of the 
Texas Highway Department ren- 
dered on July 23 when my father 
became entangled in an operating 
hay press adjacent to this installa- 
tion. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. 
Earl M. Hooten, Mr. Roy L. Carr 
and Mr. J. B. Stroud of the Rock- 
wall unit, together with Mr. Eu- 
nice Martin of the District 18 shop 
in Mesquite. 

These men worked for over an 
hour in intense summer heat to 
extricate my father from this ma- 
chine. As a result of their physical 
efforts and mechanical expertise, 
his injuries were held to a mini- 
mum. 

In our hour of need, these men 
were good neighbors. 

M. H. Brown Jr. 
Groesbeck 


e We were en route to Lubbock 
and had a serious accident due to 
a blowout on a tire. Three men 
were working on the road nearby 
and they were so helpful and cour- 
teous that we asked them for their 
names so we could write to tell you 
how much we appreciated their 
help and attitude. 

They pitched in and changed the 
tire, helped unload and reload our 
trunk, and helped us get our car 
and trailer out of the muddy ditch 
and on our way, 

Their names are Gerald L. Dra- 
ger, Glover L. Autry, and Elgin 
Harper from Tahoka in Lynn 
County. We offered these men pay 
for their help, but they refused it. 

J. Harold Welshon 
San Angelo 


e On July 19, en route to Colo- 
rado through Texas, my engine 
was running hot so we decided to 
stop at one of your roadside parks 
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near Alba and let the engine cool 
off. While we were there the radi- 
ator hose blew up and there we 
were, stranded 3850 miles from 
home without any hope. 

But lucky for us there was a 
crew cutting grass nearby and 
your supervisor for that area— 
Harold Bateman—came along to 
check their progress. I just asked 
him where the nearest service sta- 
tion was and he and his men took 
over, They radioed around, found 
me a hose and even changed it for 
me. They refused payment for it 
and told me that’s what they were 
here for. I offered the supervisor 
and his foreman a $10 bill (well 
worth it to me), but both refused, 
saying the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment stood for service to the pub- 
lic. 

After this I will never be hesi- 
tant about traveling Texas high- 
ways. 

Robert F. Graham 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


e We started from Canadian to 
Austin but in Wheeler County we 
had a flat tire. I am 70 years old 
and pretty badly crippled and my 
wife is nearly as old. 

Your employee, Mr. Joe Hall of 
the Texas Highway Department’s 
office in Wheeler, came along and 
changed the tire for us. I believe 
we would probably still be there if 
not for the kindness of Mr. Hall. 
He would not accept any pay. 

B. F. Conyers 
Canadian 


e We travel long stretches on 
Texas highways quite a bit during 
the winter months and much of 
the time we have been inconveni- 
enced by the discomfort resulting 
from the lack of comfort facilities. 
Often there are too many people 
at rest areas for a person to have 


the privacy he needs when theres 
are no facilities, 

Although chemj ohns don’t exact- 
ly enhance a highway, even a 
couple of those things would often : 
be a welcome sight. 

Clarence and Beulah Eaton | : 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


e My mother was driving : 
through Texas en route from Al-— 
buquerque to St. Louis last month — 
and inadvertently left her purse 
containing $117 in cash, five credit — 
cards, driver’s license and other 
important papers on a picnic bench | 
at a roadside park near Huntsville. 
I am sure that you can appreciate 
her being upset when she discover- 
ed the loss later that day. But after 
several phone calls to the Texas 
Highway Department warehouse 
in Huntsville, it was learned that 
Mr. R. L. Beasley had found her 
purse while picking up litter at the 
rest stop. I understand Mr. Beas- 
ley tried to telephone my mother 
in New Mexico to tell her that he 
had found her purse, and in the 
meantime, brought it to the office 
in Huntsville where your employ- 
ees carefully packed it and mailed 
it to my mother, in care of my 
home. It arrived safely to make a 
happy ending to an _ otherwise 
spoiled vacation. 

M. S. Ussery 
Chesterfield, Missouri 


e I want to express my gratitude 
for the excellent and courteous 
service and accurate information I 
received at your tourist informa- 
tion center. on US 75 at Denison. 

I was pulling a 26-foot travel 
trailer and desired information as 
to the best routing through Dallas 
to Weslaco in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. We were received by Mr, Ed- 
die Mathews, who not only gave us 
some booklets describing interest- 
ing places to visit, but he also 
drew a route on a map which took 
us safely and quickly through Dal- 
las and to our destination. He also 
gave us information on the KOA 
campgrounds and tips on trailer 
handling on the crowded Dallas 
freeways. 

Charles Cline 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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A vaquero’s 400-year-old skills are put to the true test by 
los brutos—the wild, unbroken horses that run free for the 
first five years of their lives. The vaqueros work for several 
days tiring the animals out until they become quebrantado— 


partly broken horses. The spirit they show after the vaquero 


manages to mount . and break them often inspires their 
names—El Cohete, The Firecracker; El Criminal, The Crimi- 
nal—and they join the family of saddle horses. 


